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dear lady evidently imagined that it was eagerness for
her son's society that prompted this feat.

Brought up as he had been, Ruskin was at once
a little too superior and not superior enough. His
intolerance of undergraduate pranks is evident from one
of his poems, in which he describes contemptuously the
noise of a distant." wine." But he found staunch and
good friends in Acland and LiddelL The fame of his
drawings soon brought the curious to his rooms, and
Gaisford sent for his portfolio, which he returned with
a note of compliment.

Wretchedly prepared, Ruskin of course found his
mere reading a tax, and he had to work out of all
proportion to the average necessities of the case. In
these days of far severer schools, the Honours man
is tempted to smile at the elementary studies which
cost the future Professor of Fine Art so much toil.
Luckily, in Osborne Gordon he found a sympathetic
tutor, who in the fulness of time pulled him through.
A very pleasant part of his Christ Church days was
his friendship with Buckland, who pressed his artistic
talent into the service of the geology lecture. Some
of Ruskin's drawings are still in use at the House.
At the Bucklands5 he met Darwin, and recognised
him at once for a man of genius.

To win the Newdigate Prize for English Verse
Ruskin set himself with infinite labour and patience.
Three times he tried. The first time Stanley beat
him, the second time Dart; the third time was lucky,
and in 1839, coached by Keble, he recited his " Salsette